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A" Food "Conservation  Job  for  Local  Clubs 


I 


After  20  years  of  vnrestl'ing  with  food  surpluses  the  Government  is  now 


calling  upon  every  club  and  organization  in  the  United  States  to  help  mobilize 


the  public  behind  a  campaign  to  save  food;    Why?  >- 

Dospite  shortage  of  farm  machinery  and  farm  labor,  American  farmers  for ■ 
the  past  3  years  have  ansv/ered  the  Department  of  Agriculture's  call  for  more 
food  by  progressively  stepping  up  food  production.     In  1942,  aided  favorable' 
weathsr,  they  produced  an  all-time  record  crop  —  27  percent  more  food  than  the 
average' for  the  pre-war  years  1935-39.    ^Thy  hasn't  this  been  enough? 

The  answer  is  that  production  alone  is  not.  enough.    Agriculture  has  tried 
to  increase  production  another  5  percent  in  1943  with  increased  acreages,  farm 
labor  deferments  from  military  service-,  increased  allotments  of  farm  machinery, 
and  other  measures.    Unfavorable  spring  weather  and  floods  interfered.  True, 
Victory  Gb.rdens  have  added  to  the  total  supplies.    Farm  goals  for  1944  contem- 
plate still  further  increases.    But  the  fact  is,  no  matter  how  much  food  the 
Nation's  farmers  are  producing,-  the  demand  grows  more  rapidly  than  t^p.  supply. 

The  increased  demand  has  come  in  three  main  categories:    military,  civil- 
ian and  lend-lease.    Our  armed  forces  by  the  end  of  this  year  will  exceed  10 
million  men.    Many  of  these  men  went  into  the  army  from  food  producing,  food 
processing,  or  food  distributing  jobs.    All  of  them  eat  more  in  the  armed 
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forces  tl-ian  they  did  as  civilians,:  in  service  get '5^  pounds  of  food  a  day; 

civilians  average  3|-  pounds.    No  one  vrin  grudge  them  this,  for  we  all  recognize 
that  our  soldiers  need  nor©,,  :eAiidv;w^th- more  of  our  troops  overseas,  in  all 
corners  of  the  globe,  supply. lines  must  be :  extended.     Thi-s  calls  for  iiicreased 
shipments,  longer  reserves. 

At  the  same  time  the  needs  of  our  fighting  Allies  have  increased.  Wliile 
the  English  «ri3re  fighting  off  the  German  blitz  attacks  of  1940.  and  1941,  they 
were  increasing  the  amount  of  food  they  raised  and  cutting  dovm  the  amount  they 
ate.    By  planting  gardens  in  bombed-out  city  blocks  and  in  the  grounds, of  Buck- 
ingham Palace-,  by>  draining  swamp  l^?jids  and  plo\<ring  up  pastures,  the  British  in- 
creased the  propor*'tion  of  their  food  which  they  raised  themselves  from  .one-third  to 
two-thirds.     On  the  other  hand  their  armies  have  also  expanded  and  their  food 
needs  likewise, 

Soviet  Russia  which  has  suffered  greater  casualties  than  any  of  the  United 
Nations  has  also  suffered  most  heaviXy  in  production  capacity.     In  the  first 
year  of  Nazi  attack  Russia  lost  her  "bread  basket"  -  the  Ula*aine  -  which  pro- 
' duced  SO  percent  of  her  peacetime  food.     In.  the  smnmer  of  1942  her  second  great 
granary  in  the' Kuban  and  Caucasus  was  overrun  before  the  harvests  could  be  gath- 
ered.   She  suffered  the  ©ame  problems  of  farm  manpower  as  we,  as  her  armies 
svrelled  to  hold  back  the  Nazi  flood,    Russian  rations  are  lovr.    Leningrad,  a 
city  the  size  of  Chicago,  during  2  years  of  siege  had  its  food  line  cut  to  a 
tiny  dribble  of  supplies  that  could  be  brought  over  the  ice  of  Lake  Ladoga, 
and  lost  a  million  men,  women,  and  children — mostly  through  starvf tion.  With 
Russian  soldiers  responsible  for  knocking  out  more  Nazis,  than  all  the  rest  of  ■ 
the  United  Nations  •  combined,  we  can  ill  deny  them  .  the  .food  they  desjperately  need; 


To  Hussia  and  England  combined  we  sent  only  6  percent  of  our  1942  produc- 
tion.    In  1943  it  will  be  more,  but  still  only  about  12  percent  of  our  total 
supplies.    Realizing  that  every  support  we  can  give  our  Allies  reduces  the 
amount  of  fighting  our  own  soldiers  will  have  to  do  —  and  that,  despite  ration- 
ing, our  food  allowances  are  still  far  higher  than  our  Allies'  —  most  Americans 
'nill  take  it  with  the  same  "thumbs  up"  as  the  British,  and  with  the  same  grim 
determination  as  the  Eussians:     "Nichevo"  -  "what  does  it  matter?" 

Nor  can  we  forget  the  starving  people  of  Athens  and  Warsaw,  of  Czechoslo- 
vakia and  France,  or  Norway  and  Yugoslavia.    These  people  have  borne  the  horrors 
of  total  vrar  for  4  years.     It  is  not  only  good  humanitarian  ism  to  store  up  food 
so  that  at  the  first  opportunity  v/e  can  send  it  to  them.     It  is  good  military 
and  political  strategj?"  as  well.    As  these  nations  are  liberated,  one  by  one, 
v;e  vrant  them  to  "become  effective  fighters  on  our  side.    Until  that  time,  nothirg 
else  ca-n  so  inspire  their  will-to-resist  as  the  assurance  that  the  day  of  liber- 
ation will  hring  American  ships  and  trucks  loaded  with  food.     To  make  good  on 
such  a  promise  of  food  is  up  to  us  civilians  here  at  home.    IVhen  we  realize 
that  food  saved  will  mean  the  saving  of  lives  of  our  soldiers  who  mupt  clamber 
out  of  landing  barges  to  storm  the  guns  of  Hitler's  fortress  of  Europe,  we  shall 
make  good  J 

The  greatest  increase  in  demand  for  food,  hovrever,  has  cone  from  our  ovm 
civilian  population.    Civilians  are  eating  more,  as  a  group,  than  they  ever 
have  before,  although  v/ith  rationing,  upper  income  families  are  eating  less. 
Despite  rationing,  higher  prices,  and  temporary  shortages,  most  Americs-n  fami- 
lies have  been  buying  more  and  more  food.     In  1942  less  than  13  percent  of  the 
food  we  produced  went  to  either  our  own  armed  forces  or  Lend-Lease  shipments. 
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With  a  27  percent  increase  in  production  over  the  period  1935-39,  that  meant 
tliat  our  own  domestic  consv.mption  had  increased  14  percent. 

Kore  -people  v-ere  working.     Our  uneraplov^d  shrank  from  around  8  million 
to  a'bout  one  r:iill:.cn.     More  people  had  more  racney  to  spend.     Hifjher  hourly 
wage  rates,  loi.g-yv  hours,  and  steadier  employment  Bv-elled  weekly  and  annual 
earnings.     At  the  •r.r.me  time,  there  v;ere  fewer  things  to  "buy.     The  goods  civil- 
ians normal] J-  VTOuHd  have  purchased  (automobiles,  radios,  refrigerators,  furni- 
ture) were  disappoaring  from  the  market.    Pillions  of  dollars  of  their  income 
went  into  war  "bonds,  savings,  and  the  payment  of  deots  —  hut  not  nearly  enough 
to  make  the  difference  oe'cween  the  65  "billion  dollar  national  income  in  1936 
and  the  116  iDillion  dollar  income  in  1942.     Higher  prices  .took  their  sliai'e  of 
the  remaining  margin.    But  there  was  still  a  large- .amount  of  excess  earnings 
available  and  food  was  the  most  plentiful  of  the  CQnyiun^jr  goods  left  to  absorb 
them.    Legitimate  merchants  all  over  the  country  felt  the  pressure  of  greatly 
increased  demand.    More  people  started  eating  in  restaiarants.    And  when  ration- 
ing finally  became  necessary,  black  markets  arose  to  supply  people  v^ho  valued 
their  appetites  above  their  country.    Tlirough  all  these  channels  an  unprece- 
dented amount  of  food  went  to  civilians, 

II  : 

It  is  clear  that  if  we  are  to  have  enough  food  to  meet  all  our  needs  — 
military,  civilian,  and  allied  —  rationing  is  necessary.    But  there  is  another 
resource  i\re  h-ave  not  yet  tapped.     Thirty  percent  of  the  food  we  produce  appears 
to  be  wasted.'     The  big  and  little  dribbles  all  along  the  line,  from  farm  to 
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garlDage  can,  today  constitute  our  biggest  reserve  of  food.    This  seems  incred- 
ible but  it  is  so,  .  . 

For  so  many  years  we  have  ha,d  such  an  abundance  of  food  that  >re  have  de- 
veloped deeply  ingrained  habits  of  waste.    For  years  we  were  plagued  by  farm 
surpluses.     There  was  little  incentive  to  eliminate  waste.    Some  food,  was  left 
rotting  in  the  fields,  some  wasted  in  transit,  some  in  warehouses,  some  in 
store,  and  even  more  in  resta^irants  and  homes*    And  though  rationing  and  higher 
pricer>  have  caused  some,  reduction  in  waste,  many  of  our  wasteful  peacetime 
practices  and  habits  .still  persist.    Thirty  percent  —  almost  one  pound  of  food 
in  every  three  is  allowed  to  spoil  or  is  thrown  avrayl    One- third  of  our  food 
production  facilities  v/orking  at  top  pressure  to  produce  food  that  we  never 
use.'    America  in  the  .midst  of  a  hungry  world  v/asting  the  precious  commodity 
every  other  nation  lacks.'    Here  is  a  challenge  we  all  must  face. 

Organizing  an  attack  upon  food  waste  is  a  ne^^r  job  for  the  American  people. 
As  individuals  we  may  have  been  frugal  in  many  respects,  but  our  eating  habits 
have  been  developed  in  a  pattern  of  plenty.    As  compared  with'  other  nations  we 
have  aever  had  to  exercise  unusual  care  to  prevent  leakages  of  food*  Usually 
food^liae  been  cheaper  than  labor,  so  we  developed  careless  shortcuts  in  the 
handling  of  food  vrhich  saved  time  at  the  expense  of  wasted  suppliss.    We  liave 
scornod  to  harvest  off-grade  or  low-quality  croiDS.    Ve  have  developed  standards 
of  retailing  based  upon  "Sell  the  best,  discard  the  rest."    In  our  homes,  we 
have  guided  our  food  management  by  the  rule  of  "Please  the  palatej"    We  have 
made  our  sinks  and  garbage  cans  the  best  fed  members  of  the  household.    We  liave 
peeled,  and  sorted,  and  scraped  from  our  plates  an  average  of  15  percent  of  all 
the  food  v;e  have  brought  into  our  homes. 
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Yes,  these  are  the  facts.    Let's  examine  the  home  food  wastage  more  care- 
fully, to  see  hovr  it  occurs.     The  average  housewife  will  claim  in  all  good 
faith  that  sho  wastes  practically  no  food  at  all.     Some  careful  surveyB  tl^at 
have  been  made,  hov;ever,  point  to  an  average  household  waste  of  15  percent. 
Let's  look  at  some  of  them: 

1,  A  study  of  48  cities  made  hy  the  American  Public  Works  Association  in 
1939  showed  the  amotmt  of  edilile  garbage  collected  for  each.     The  amount  varied 
from  a  maximaim  of  552  pounds  per  person  per  year  to  70  pounds  per  person  per 
year,  with  half  the  cities  reporting  over  235  pounds  per  person  per  year  (or 
0.65  pounds  per  person  per  day)  with  a  normal  range  of  from  177  Tjouads  to  333 
pounds. 

2,  A  study  made  in  1939-40  "by  the  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics, 
covering  247  cities  for  a  full  year,-  shovred  an  average  of  308.2  pounds  of 
edible  garbage  per  person  per  year,  or  0.83  pounds  per  person  each  daj^. 

3,  "A  Survey  of  Family  Spending  and  Saving  in  Wartime"  made  by  the  Bureau 
of  Human  Nutrition  and  Home  Economics  in  1942  indicated  a  per  capita  purchase, 
of  1,462  pounds  of  food  per  year,  or  about  4  pounds  per  day.    A  v/astage  of  0.65 
to  0«83  pounds  per  day,  as  Indicated  by  the  garbage  studies  cited,  vrould  repre- 
sent 15  to  20  percent  of  the  food  cons-iamed.    Not  all  the  garbage  is  strictly 
edible  —  but  neither  is  all  vrasted  food  collected  as  garbage.    The  two  factors 
v;ould  tend  to  cancel  one  another.    The  wastage  may  be  conservatively  estimated 
in  the  home  at  about  15  percent. 
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Of  what  does  this  food  waste  in  the  home  consist?    It  is  caused  "by: 

1.  Unplanned  "buying  —  resulting  in  too  much  of  some  kinds  of  food, 

2.  Improper  storage  —  food  stored  at  too  high  or  too  low  a  temperature 
will  spoil  easily, 

3«    Failure  to  plan  use  of  left-overs  —  the  refrigerator  is  often 
merely  a  "way  station  on  the  road  to  the  garbage  pail," 

4,  Unpalatable  preparation  of  food, 

5,  Over-generous  serving  of  food  —  especially  to  children  and 
guests,     "Company  dinners"  are  typically  wasteful , 

6,  Failure  to  utilize  all  portions  of  food,  as: 

a.    Peeling  potatoes  results  in  the  discard  of  from  one-fourth 
to  one-tenth  of  the  weight  and  even  more  of  the  vitamin 
and  mineral  values, 

"b.    The  "beet  tops  are  more  nutritious  than  the  roots,  yet 
aro  seldom  used. 

c.  The  most  nourishing  leaves  of  the  ca"b"bage  and  lettuce  are 
the  outer  leaves  —  yet  they  are  seldom  used, 

d.  The  skin  of  vegetables  is  palatable  and  nutritious, 
yet  it  is  discarded  and  the  less  valuable  inner 
parts  are  eaten. 

e.  Many  people  discard  the  heels  of  a  loaf  of  bread  —  thus 
throwing  away  one-tenth  of  the  loaf.    Consider  how  much 
more  bread  is  wasted  by  careless  toasting,  by  bread  mold, 
and  by  simply  throwing  away  pieces  which  have  been  taken 
on  the  plate.    If  every  American  family  wasted  only  one 
slice  a  week  (and  the  real  wastage  is  far  greater)  it 
would  make  100  million  loaves  a  year.    Every  religion 
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includes  a  prayer  for  daily  "bread  • —  yet  v;e  are  very  ^ 
wasteful  of  it,  .  -  - 

f.  A  little  dab  of  "butter  here  and-  there  gets  thrown  away  — 
never  very  much,  "but  if  every  American  civilian  v/ould 
save  half  an  ounce  of  "butter  a  week  -it  would  provid^e 
enough  "butter  for  our  enti^re  army  as  constituted  in  1942, 

g.  How  much  needless  food  waste  is  ca.used  ."by  our.  rules  of 
etiquette?     Can  've  afford,  in  wartime,  to  refuse  to  let 

■  Johnny  pick  up  the  "bone  in  his  fingers  and  gnaw  off  tne 
last' shreds  of  meat?     Is  it  really  good  etiquette  not  to 
tip  your  soup  howl  to  get  the  last  two  or  three  spoonfuls? 
With  a  shortage  of  fats,  what'' s  wrong  with  using  "bread  to 
sop  up  the  gravy  on  the  plate?     Can  we  afford  to  prepare  ,\ 
and  serve  more'  food  than  the  guests  will  eat  just  to 
keep  up  the  reputation  Qf  the  "bountiful  'nostess"? 

h.  Squeeze  your  grapefruit  dryl     Just  one  cupful  of  grapefruit 
juice  provides  approximately  a  full  day's  requirement  of 
vitamin  C.    When  you  fail  to  squeeze  out  the  juice  after 
eating  the  pulp  as  much  as  s  quarter  of  the  value  you 

paid  for  may  be  wasted, 
•Ye  can  imagine  the  outcry  that  would  ensue  if  all  grocers  required  each 
shopper  to  thro\"  15  cents  of  every  dollar  into  a  hopper  at  the  front  of  the 
store  where  it  would  be  chewed  up  and  discarded.    Yet  what  actually  happens  is 
worse.     T'ne  money  is  spent  for  food  to  be  wasted.     Labor  is  required  to  grow, 
ha.rvest,  and  process  that  wastec"  food.    Transportation  and  warehouse  facil- 
ities are  required  to  get  it  to  market.    Retail  clerks  must  package,  display, 
and  sell  it.     Garbage  trucks  and  tnen  must  be  employeed  to  pick  it  up  and  h?.ul  it 
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avfa;,'-.    Pinally,  vjheve  to  put  the  garbage  after  it  is  collected  has  proved  to 
be  one  of  the  major  problems  many  cities  have  to  solve.     Stinking  garbage 
piles  greeting  visitors  on  the  outskirts  of  town  —  rivers  polluted  by  spoiled 
food  —  or  expensive  incinerators  for  burning  this  wasted  food  are  three  possi- 
ble results  of  buying  food  which  is  not  eaten.  . 

-••   .-What  kinds  of  food  are  thrown  .away?  ,  , The  Sanitary  Engineering  Research 
Laboratory  of  I;J,ew  York  University -in  1940  conducted  a  study  of  five  refuse 
dumps  in  New  York  City,  from  August  3,  1939,  to  October  22,  1940,  separating 
the  edible  garb^^ge  fron  the  refuse  as  brought  in  by  168  truck  loads,  and 
analyzed  the  edible  garbage  to  determine  its  contents.    They  found  the  f ollow- 
ing  percentages,  mea.sured  by  weight; 

Baked  goods  (bread,  cake,  pastry)  13.9  percent 

Vegetables  (beet ,  carrot,  potato,  etc.)  27,0  percent 

Citrus  (grapefruit,  lemon,  orange,  lime)  29.1  percent 

Greens  (beet-top,  cabbage,  celery,  lettuce,  etc.)        22.9  p'ercent 

Heats,  bones,  fish.  7.1  percent 

.  ■         III  . 

It  is  obvious  that  a  vigorous  ajid  conce.rted  drive  is  needed  to  reduce 
this  criminal  wastage  of  food.     The  biggest  objective  of  this  food  conserva- 
tion campaign  is  to  make  every  one  of  us  realize  the  importance  of  the  little 
bits^  and  driblets  of  food  we  waste.    Few  families  throw  food  away  in  pound, 
or  quart,  or  busbel  lots.    Because  our  food,,  was  to  is  divided  into  such  small  quan- 
tities ond  is  concealed  in  our  food-management  jjractices,  ve  are  likely  to  over- 
look our  own  share  of  responsibility  for  it.    But  our  garbage  cans  tell  the  tale, 
^eek  after  week  tney  continue  to  fill  up.    And  every  family  knows  the  problem 
that  results  if  tne  garbage  collection  should  be  a  day  or  so  late.    Only  by 
preventing  food  waste  in  ounces  can  we  save  the  millions  of  tons  they  cumu- 
latively represent. 

The  over-all  national  drive  agains.t  food  waste  is  just  getting  under  way. 
It  will  undoubtedly  change,  develop,  and  expand  as  it  goes  on.     Since  food  con- 


servation  is  something  new  on  the  Amefican  scene,  the  methods  have  to  be 
worked  out  and  refined  as  the  prohlems  are  met*    Every  community  will  have  its 
own  problems  of  food  waste,  and  it  will  he  up  to  local  leaders  to  devise  solu- 
tions that  will  work.    Meanwhile,  there  are  various  food  conservation  projects 
in  which  every  local  community  has  a  part  to  play, 

The  Glean  Plate  Gluh,     Test  campaigns  are  "being  conducted  now  in  some  sec- 
tions of  the  country  to  develop  a  "clean  plate  pledge"  campaign.    Local  clubs 
can  lend  their  support  by  giving  it  publicity  and  by  pledging  their  membership 
to  dlean  up  their  plates  at  every  meal.    Essay  contests  end  radio  programs  may 
become  integral  parts  of  this  campaign  in  many  areas.    These  contests  and  pro- 
grajns  will  need  to  be  organized  and  sponsored  by  responsible  clubs. 

School  food  cons einrat ion  program.    Through  the  U.S.  Office  of  Education  and 
State  departments  of  education,  elementary  and  high  schools  all  over  the  coun- 
try are  being  asked  to  introduce  into  the  curriculum,  wherever  they  properly 
can,  studies  of  food  wastage  and  food  conservation  measures.    Elementary  and 
high  school  pupils  will  be  malring  food  conservation  posters,  writing  essays  and 
giving  speeches  on  how  to  save  food,  and  producing  food  conservation  plays  and 
programs.     There  will  be  many  ways  in  which  clubs  can  encourage  and  3.ssist  the 
schools  in  making  these  projects  effective. 

Commercial  food  handling  practices.    Eood  Advisory  Committees  representing 
all  branches  of  the  food  handling  industry  are  working  on  plans  for  elim.inating 
waste  in  storage,  traJisportation,  markets,  and  restaurants.    Many  of  the 
measures  which  will  result  from  these  studies  will  require  public  cooperation. 
Stores  and  restaurants  cannot  change  some  of  their  practices  which  cause  food 
waste  unless  the  public  understands  and  supports  the  measures  they  take.  Local 
clubs  may  well  confer  with  food  industry  representatives  concerning  conserva- 
tion programs  requiring  public  education  which  they  may  undertake. 

Rodent  and  insect  control.     Rats  ^:re  estimated  to  destroy  189  million 


dollars'  worth  of  food  every  year.     Hhef  are  also  a  constant  threat  as  disease 
carriers.     Insects  are  reported  to  dajnage  growing  crops  and  food  in  storage 
(including  food  in  the  pantries  of  nomes)  to  the'  extent  of  well  over  a  "bil- 
lion dollars  a  year.     The  poisons  and  insecticides  with  which  these  pests 
are  commonly  attacked  are  considerahly  reduced  hecause  of  the  war.    For  this 
reason  there  must  he  ah  intensification  of  trapping,'  rat-proofing,  and" --sani- 
tation ef'forts  to  d^eai'with  these  mena.ces  to  health  and  food  supplies.  Re- 
presentatives of  the  United  States  Bureau  o'f  Entomology,  Extension  Service, 
Fi;?h  ?nd  "^ild  life  S^'r^ice  and  Puhlic  Health.  Service  have  long  waged  ^.-^r  on 
these  pests.    ITow  they  are  'intensifying  their  program  of  eradication  and  are 
calling  iipon  youth  groups  especially  to  aid  them  in  reducing  this  cause  of 
food  loss  to  the  miriinum.    Local  cluhs  can  support  this  work. 

Adjustment  of  wasteful  eating  hahits.    Food  prejudices,  dislike  of 
"leftovers,"  and  even  our  tahle  manners  result  in  much  food  wa.ste.  These 
problems  are  largely  individual  matters,  hut  they  are  matters  in  which  the 
individual  needs  to  be  supported  by  general  agreement.    Under  present  cir- 
c-omstances,  in  a  public  eating  place,  or  as  a  guest  in  someone's  home,  it  ., 
takes  courage  to  squeeze  your  grapefruit,  or  tip  your  soup  bowl  to  get  the 
last  drops,  or  pursue  the  last  peas  with  a  t-easpoon,  or  mop  up  the  meat 
.juices  with  a  piece  of  bread,  or  pick  up  a  bone  to  gnaw  off  the  last  shreds 
of  meat.    Yet  by  a  concerted  attack  upon  the  social  prohibitions,  snch 
practices  can  become  normal  wartime  table  raajiners.  .  . 

Food  conser'/ation  info i-mat ion.    Many  housewives  need  instruction  in  the 
best  means  of  storing,  preparing,  and  serving  food,  in  menu  planning,  and  in 
wise  buying.     Increasingly  such  food  conservation  infonnation  is  appearing  in 
women's  magazines,  in  the  food  columns  of  daily  newspapers,  and  in  the  ad- 
vertising of  food  cor-i.panies.    Home  economists  and  food  demonstration  agents 
are  doing  much  to  educate  housewives  along  these  lines,    aany  clubs  may  well 
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make  such  food  conservation  topics  the  'basis,  for  study  and  discussion 
groups.    Kembers  may  exchange  information  and  economy  tips.     Lectures  may  he 
invited  to  address-  puhlic  meetings,     dluhs  may  sponsor  demonstrations  of  pro- 
per metnods  of  preparing  nutritious  meals  and  of  storing,  preparing,  cooking, 
and  serving  food  in  order  to  prevent  i^sste.    Literature  may  he  ohtained  from  t! 
Nutrition  and  Food  Consorvation  Branchy        Food  Adninlstratiou,  Washington  25,  D. 

Harvesting  crops.     The  shortage  of  farm  lahor  makes 'it  virtually  certain 
that  some  of  our  1943  food  production  will  go  unharvested  unless  the  prohlem 
is  met  vigorously  in  every  community.    Local  cluhs  can  aid  grea.tly  hy  en- 
couraging their  memhers  to  enlist  in  this  work  for  as  many  days  or  weeks  as 
possihle. -Many  will  want  to  join  the  United  States  Crop  Corps.    Berries  and 
fruits  growing  wild  on  vacant  lots  are  another  potential  source  of  food  which 
requires  organized  action  to  recover,  effectively,     Cluhs  can  take  on  this 
work.     The  School-Lunch  program  is  a  wox'th-while  outlet  for  crops  that  are 
in  plentiful  supply  and  which  housewives  can  pick  and  preserve  cooperatively. 
It  is  one  way  to  assure  the  youngsters  food  for  their  lunches  next  winter.. 
In  all  these  activities  the  general  rule  should  he  to  see  to  it  that  every 
scrap  of  usahle  food  is  harvested  and  utilized. 

Home  and  community  canning.     It  is  essential  that  the  produce  froia  the 
country' s  20  million  Victory  Gardens  should  he  utilized  to  the  fullest 
extent,    Naturally  the  responsihility  rests  primarily  upon  the  people  who 
have  the  gardens.     In  many  communities,  however,  much  of  tnis  food  may  go  to 
waste  unless  there  is  a  concerted  program  to  preserve  it.     Tnis  program  should 
he  and  in  most  areas  is  under  one  unified  head  (the  Victory  Garden  Committee, 
the  Nutrition  Committee,  or  some  other  group)  but  it  should  have  the  active 
support  of  all  commtmity'  organizations.    A'aong  the  tasks  to  he  undertaken 
are  (1)  providing  reliahle  information  on  home  canning  and  other  food  pre-  . 
serving  methods  through  demonstration  centers;   (2)  determining  whether  there 


are  sufficient  glass  jars  and  other  preservation  materials  in  the  community, 
and  arranging  for  their  best  distrilDution;  (3)  determining  who  has  pressu.re 
cookers  and  arrpnging  for  their  majcimum  use;  (4)  organizing  community  canning 
centers;  and  (5)  providing  for  the  distribution  of  surplus  home-canned  pro- 
duce to  school-lunch  programs,  hospitals,  and  welfare  organizations, 

IV 

It  is  desirable  that  all  of  the  food  conservation  projects  described 
here  be  carried  on  as  part  of  a  coordinated  community  activity.    The  War  Food 
Administration  is  not  appealing  to  one,  but  to  every  club  and  organization, 
to  aid  in  'the  task  of  bringing  home  to  the  public  the  facts  of  the  wartime 
food  situation,  and  in  mobilizing  effective  action  by  the  public  based  on 
these  facts. 

Local  clubs  and  organizations  are  urged  to  get  together  and  as  far  as 
possible  carry  out  their  work  in  concert.     The  machinery  for  pooling  of  work 
of  this  kind  already  exists  in  many  communities. 

The  Community  Service  Division  of  the  local  Defense  Council  may  logically 
form  the  organizational  base  in  most  communities. 

The  local  Nutrition  Council  (usually  a  subcommittee  of  the  local  Defense 
Council)  already  includes  in  its  membership  representatives  of  many  of  the 
women's  clubs  and  men's  service  organizations. 

The  individual  club  or  organization  can  probably  best  initiate  action 
witnin  its  own  membership  by  setting  up  a  food  conservation  committee 
empowered  to  coordinate  the  organization's  work  with  tha.t  of  others  in  the  j 
general  community  mobilization, 

V 

Printed  material  for  use  in  carrying  on  community  campaigns  on  food 
conservation  are  now  being  developed  and  will  be  made  available  by  the 


nutrition  and  Food  Conservation  Branch,  Wa.r  Food  Administration,  Washington 
25,  D.  G.     The  most  effective  material,  however,  will  "be  olDtained  locally. 
Surveys  of  food  waste  in  the  home,  stores,  restaurants,  "baiceries,  dairies, 
and  other  points  in  the  local  distri"bution  system,  if  carried  out  ^ith  the 
cooperation  of  private  interests  concerned,   should  produce  the  "best  results 
in  arousing  the  community  to  the  significance  of  food  waste  and  the  most 
practical  action  to  reduce  it. 
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